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POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 


The Crrcuar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CircuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism, Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY, 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsL—e CommMuNISM 
or Complex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves ; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way ail their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE CHOICE. 





I met three youths one vernal day 
Just entering life’s untested way. 
I stopped the hasty foremost: ‘Say, 


“*What is thy goal?” ‘I live for Fame,” 
He answered, ‘* Men must hear my name ; 
It must be carved in golden flame 


** Among the brightest stars that light 
The earth from Learning’s glittering height.” 
He passed and vanished from my sight. 


I asked the next. ‘‘ What dost thou seek?” 
**The love of woman; on my cheek 
Her kisses to my heart shall speak ; 


“* Her fond embrace my joy shall be ; 
Beside her warmth and sympathy 
A world of fame were vanity.”” 


** And thou,”’ unto the third I said, 
**What purpose guides thy earnest tread?” 
“*T follow Christ wherever led. 


**Mine be no selfish toil or play; 
When Jesus orders, I obey.” 
He spoke, and quickly turned away. 


Twice twenty times the summer wrought, 
Twice twenty harvests home were brought ; 
Again the three voung men I sought. 


I found the first, but young no more ; 
His haggard looks sad witness bore, 
Contentment was not at his door. 


Among his famous books he bent, 
And murmured, “All my life is spent, 
Building my funeral monument.”’ 


The second wept: ‘* My wife is dead, 
Oh, long ago she left my bed ; 
My joys are gone, my hope is fled.” 


The third one stood amidst a band 
Of men and women; many a land 
Had sent its treasures to his hand, 


Of fortune, honor, love. His eye 
Was bright as youth, and smilingly 
He wore the meeds of victory. 


For all he left of friends or gold, 
In Heaven a crown he doth behold, 
And here on earth a hundred-fold. 
> P & 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 
E should like to urge upon our friends 
the importance of a clear faith in the 
Kingdom of God. This is the vital question, 
the real keystone of our position; and every 
thing depends upon a correct and decisive set- 
tlement of it, by all who are interested with us. 
So long as this movement is regarded as human, 
or partly human in its origin, so long as it is 
approved of by sympathy merely, without a 
positive and intelligent confession of its divine, 
birth, so long faith will be on the wrong side 
of the summit—persons will have up-hill work 
in their fellowships, and be liable to stumble. 
Let them pass the decision of that point, and 
a thousand minor questions are disposed of ; 
they will naturally become whole-hearted, and 
will find in every new circumstance an acces- 
sion of strength. 

We are glad to see the issue between faith 
and unbelief coming more and more distinctly 
on this point. Has the Kingdom of God and 
the day of judgment commenced? This is the 
issue which we feel empowered to present, and 
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we do not care to wrangle with disputers on 
points of secondary importance. We can af- 
ford to stand quietly on the affirmative of this 
question, and abide the decision of events. 
Such, also, should be the position of every one 
who has confessed union with Christ. But it 
is a point over which the spirit of darkness 
will specially brood, resisting the action of faith 
to the last. At the present stage of things, at 
least, it requires a tenacious hold of unnoticed 
facts and a pretty close recurrence to our inte- 
rior perceptions, to keep the mind always clear. 
To help others in this respect, and set their 
thoughts upon the right track, we will make al- 
lusion to a few of the facts which bear upon 
the subject. 

The dirth of the movement, in 1834, was out 
of the most advanced religious body in the 
world, and at the period of its highest stage of 
spirituality. It was precisely at the time when 
the churches were burning with a presentiment 

f the millennium,—when all hearts were pray- 
ing for and expecting it. 

The thing then developed, was the Gospel of 
the New Testament—the testimony and expe- 
rience of Salvation fron Sin and Death. ‘The 
great truths of the Second Coming and, subse- 
quently, of the Origin of Evil, were uncovered, 
preparing the way for the full advent of the 
Spiritual Age. 

The power of Salvation, which was at first 
received and applied individually, has now 
moved forward to the scale of Sociai Life. ‘The 
existence of this Community, triumphing over 
selfishness, and advancing into the unity for 
which Christ prayed, is a collective demonstra- 
tion of the vitality of the truth which was 
opened in 1834. This Community is the pro- 
duct of an invincible spirit; it is the practical 
consequence of a faith that let God into the 
world. 

The power of spiritual criticism which dwells 
in this body, and which is more or less with 
believers every-where, is entirely superhuman, 
and, we may say, superangelic ; 7. ¢., it is deeper 
than the revelations of Davis, or any of the 
clairvoyant dealers with frontier spirits. Its 
action with us has had the solemnity and pene- 
tration and effectiveness of the last judgment. 

The evidence of a resurrection process, ac- 
companying faith and criticism, is accumulating 
yearby year. It is seen as much in the restora- 
tion of our hearts to the innocence and _fresh- 
ness of youth, as in the victorious health of 
our bodies. 

The superior providence which has guided and 
protected the Free Church from the beginning, 
indicates that it is the central interest of earth 
in the mind of heaven. It is every way a 
central, integral Kingdom. It is the reconcil- 
ing medium and meeting-point of jarring the- 
ologies and theories. It is proved to be cen- 
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tral by its harmonious interpretation of events. 
Those who are placed within its circle, find 
themselves standing upon the axis of all 
surrounding movement, where every thing is 
explicable, and all human affairs, whether ma- 
terial or spiritual, are seen gravitating toward 
one object, conspiring for the elevation of the 
Kingdom of God. 

These facts, though not of a glaring and ob- 
trusive character, come within the scope of all, 
and are sufficiently to the point for every wide- 
awake, earnest man. ‘There are other lines of 
argument, and rapidly succeeding facts of 
every kind which tend to the same conclusion. 
To us the news of the world wears an uncom- 
mon aspect—more suggestive of a judgment 
purpose than ever before. Even the faithless 
must begin to feel cornered up to the necessity 
of seeking God. The present notorious out- 
break of the spirit world, while it must shatter 
unbelief, is also exposing men to unknown 
mischief, that nothing but the Kingdom of 
God is sufficient to suppress. 

We close by again urging the importance of 
a definite settlement of faith on this point, 
and such a reference to the interior perception 
of facts as shall keep this faith bright. 





A TRUE REFORMER. 





[Turning over the leaves of an old volume of the 
CIRCULAR we caine upon a letter written by Mrs. C. A. 
Miller to her brother, twenty-one years ago. In it she 
advocates Woman’s Rights—but a different kind of Wo- 
man’s Rights from what is advocated by the strong- 
minded women nowadays. We give the letter in full :] 

Oneida, Feb. 9, 1853. 

Dear G:—It seems to me the day is fast 
approaching when society will demand of wo- 
men, that they think and speak freely on all 
subjects, occupy every place they can reason- 
ably fill, and instead of cramping their hearts 
and minds, or enervating their bodies, will, as 
it were, thrust liberty upon them, and insist 
that they shall exercise their rights. This 
“good time coming,” I imagine, will be to the 
more timid and conservative sort an era as 
much dreaded as it is desired; for we know 
that it is possible to get so accustomed to 
shackles as to be insensible to them ; and those 
worn for six thousand years may fairly appear 
to be a second nature. 

The discussions in the papers and the vari- 
ous tracts issued by the advocates of Woman’s 
Rights, have been read here this winter with a 
good deal of interest: and our evenings have 
been frequently enlivened by home productions 
on the same subject. As a step in advance of 
our ordinary customs, it was proposed a few 
evenings ago that the women should take the 
whole responsibility of conducting the meet- 
ing, choosing the topics for discussion, etc. 
The article “ Paul as a Reformer” had excited 
much interest in the family, and it was unani- 
mously decided that the character of Paul as a 
champion of truth and right in general—Wo- 
man’s Rights of course included—should be 
our subject for conversation. 

At the opening of our discussion it was re. 
marked that the beginning ‘of the modern 
Woman’s Right’s movement under the Misses 
Grimke was signalized by a bitter and con- 
temptuous attack on Paul for his supposed 





hostility to the emancipation of women: and 
it was due to him, or at least appropriate, that 
our first Woman’s Right’s meeting (in the 
usual sense of the term) should disown that 
hasty and groundless attack, and select him 
as our hero and champion. This sentiment 
was warmly responded to by all. The follow- 
ing is a general sketch of the conversation, 
indicating its leading ideas : 

That Paul was a man of a large and loving 
nature—one who was guided by his heart rather 
than his head, though his intellect was of the 
highest order—was abundantly shown by his 
history in the Acts, and by his epistles to the 
churches. Above all is conspicuous his love 
for Christ; it was of a height and depth 
“surpassing the love of woman ;” it had in it 
that perfect abandonment which carried his 
whole being into captivity to him, and rendered 
appropriate the phrase he so frequently uses, 
“Paul, a save of Jesus Christ.” This large 
development of love to God, made him pecu- 
liarly a champion of God’s rights. In teaching 
and enforcing God’s right to the human race, 
Paul was introducing the primary reform— 
that which precedes all others and includes 
all others. It was a much more difficult and 
dangerous task to accomplish this reform than 
any that now remains to be done. The over- 
flowing warmth of his love made him the most 
successful reformer the world ever saw. The 
churches which he gathered all through the 
civilized world, were the fruits of his loyalty 
to Christ ; and he watched over them with the 
tenderness of a nurse, and guarded them with 
“a godly jealousy.” He evidently regarded 
his churches as a whole—a body including men 
and women, Jews and Gentiles, bond and free 
—and labored more to establish their interior 
unity with Christ and each other, than to change 
their external relations, or relieve particular 
classes. He labored earnestly to direct their 
attention to their invisible Head, who was soon 
to appear and receive them into heavenly man- 
sions—into the New Jerusalem, “ which is free,” 
and as the time was short they were exhorted 
to “care not” for outward bondage, regarding 
it as a light affliction compared with the glory 
soon to be revealed. 

Though Paul spent his chief energies on 
the work of perfecting the union of the church 
to Christ, yet the principles he taught were 
silently and surely working through every re- 
lation of life. That of husband and 
wife, of master and slave, rich and poor, etc., 
were alike affected: they were temporary re- 
lations, which were to pass away in the heav- 
enly state to which they were to be introduced 
at the Second Coming. There is a sweeping 
force in the truth, “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female ; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” There is a leveling tendency 
in this truth, that will finally touch every form 
of injustice. It reduces all to one body—all 
drink of one spirit; yet it remains that that 
one spirit shall have different manifestations, 
according to the different members, and each 
member different degrees of honor. To man 
is assigned the place of head of the woman ; 
but woman is the glory of the man, and 
neither is without ‘the other “in the Lord.” 





The perfection and freedom which were to re- 
sult from the discipline of the church in its child- 
ish state, are spoken of in Ephesians 4:11 
—13. After enumerating the gifts bestowed 
on the church, such as apostles, prophets, 
teachers, etc., “for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ,” the apostle adds— 
“ till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ; that we henceforth 
be no more children,” etc. This certainly 
contemplates a state of entire freedom from 
legal bondage of every kind, as the termina- 
tion of this education: and undoubtedly that 
church is nowa model of the liberty and beau- 
ty of a perfect man in Jesus Christ. It is evi- 
dent that Paul finished the work given him to 
do—that he fought a good fight, and kept the 
faith—that he laid the foundations of liberty 
and reform in the solid rock of eternal truth, 
and every wise builder since has built thereon. 
And if to our day is assigned the work of 
thoroughly removing the rubbish of past ages, 
and reconstructing society, it is our belief that 
nothing but a full discovery of Paul’s founda- 
tions, and codperation with him as a master- 
builder, will bring order out of confusion, and 
make a home for God to dwell with man on 
éarth. That Paul is earnestly watching the 
movements of society, and actively superin- 
tending them, is our belief, and our hope of 
success. Yours for doing justice to Paul, 
Cc. A. M. 


MRS. GREGORY’S DAUGHTER. 





BY G. CRAGIN. 





CHAPTER VII. 

MONG the passengers of the Gold- 

en Gate was a young New England 
man by the name of Duncan. He had not in 
any manner made himself conspicuous, and 
yet not one of those who attended the regular 
religious exercises on board the ship, gave © 
closer attention to the words of the speaker 
than he. Mrs. Furman was not mistaken 
when she remarked to her husband “that Mr. 
Duncan is manifestly under some kind of 
conviction and his case might require atten- 
tion.” 

As this gentleman will become somewhat 
prominent, before the close of our story, a 
brief description of his appearance may be in 
order here. In height five feet and nine inches ; 
of fair complexion, with dark blue eyes, and 
hair of auburn hue; temperament, nervous, 
though a glance would suffice to impress one 
that he was a thinker. He was thirty years 
of age. This New Englander would not have 
been called a handsome man; neither was he 
plain looking ; though sufficiently attractive to 
tempt one to seek further acquaintance. 

Mrs. Furman noticed that Duncan was some 
affected by the sketch given of Luna’s life at 
the private meeting, and much more so at the 
last Sunday gathering when Luna _ related 
her own early experience in confessing Christ. 
Before the Captain had an opportunity of con- 
versing with Duncan, however, the latter had 
for some time been watching for an opportu- 
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nity to talk with him. Finally, the burden on 
his mind becoming too heavy to be borne 
longer alone, and remembering the saying of 
Paul, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” Dun- 
can one day ventured to approach the Captain 
and solicit a private conversation, which was 
readily granted. Naturally bashful, and not 
at all fluent in speech, he was some time in 
introducing the subject uppermost in his mind. 
And, as the reader will see, there were very 
good reasons for his embarrassment. 

From the day that Miss Gregory made, 
through the Furman’s, an expose of her past 
life, giving evidence of marvelous courage in 
suffering—as such an expose of girlhood fol- 
lies must inflict—Duncan caught this heroic in- 
fection and from that hour desired to follow 
her noble example. Ina word he wanted to 
confess ; and as Mr. and Mrs. Furman had, as 
it were, been providentially constituted a sort 
of confessional bureau, they were the ones to 
whom he thought he would be safe in intrust- 
ing his experience. Having at length master- 
ed the fear that had assailed him, Mr. 
D. at length said, “I am greatly in need of 
some advice Capt. Furman on questions not, 
perhaps, altogether religious, yet so intermixed 
with that subject that I find it perplexing to 
separate them.” 

The Captain looked slightly puzzled, and re- 
plied, “Your words are too enigmatical for 
my comprehension, Mr. Duncan. Can’t you 
tell me frankly and openly what your perplex- 
ities are? But mark—if your troubles grow out 
of theological or doctrinal questions, I will 
frankly tell you that I am notheologian. The 
ministers on board would, no doubt, be delight- 
ed with a job of that kind.” 

“Oh, no, Captain, my difficulties are not of 
an abstract nature; and here allow me to say 
that from the hour I put my feet upon the deck 
of your noble vessel, I have had strong desires 
to be a better man, and live a truer, Christian 
life than I have done.” 

“That may ali be true enough, but why not 
at once unlock the secret chamber of your soul 
—or shall I open the door for you?) Mr. Dun- 
can, the fact is, you are in love with Luna, 
my ward! Your heart was first awakened from 
a dead, backslidden state, toward religion, your 
first love, perhaps. Then listening, as you did 
to the story about Miss Gregory, your heart 
was drawn toward woman, was it not ?” 

“You are right.” 

“Following that experience came perplexi- 
ties and doubts, questions arising in your mind, 
very likely, such as these—Have I ¢wo hearts, 
or two loves? one going up toward God, and 
the other descending toward the creature, an 
isolated individual? You would be pleased to 
have these conflicting passions reconciled, 
would you not?” 

“ Indeed, I should, Captain.” 

“You heard that paper read did you not, 
‘God owns all things ?’ Man, by himself, an indi. 
vidual sovereign, owns nothing, not even his 
poor isolated self. Now measure your /owest 
love by that fact. Simply loving Luna as God’s 
property—as his gift for you to enjoy, not to 
possess in fee simple, does not conflict at all 
with your higher love for God. For love for 
God, and love for his treasures, is one and the 





same thing. The mischief, therefore, lies, not 
in your loving a beautiful object, but in your 
exclusive, selfish spirit that seeks its own, re- 
gardless of the rights of God.” 

“You surprise me exceedingly, Captain Fur- 
man. You have cleared up all my perplexities, 
and removed a heavy burden from my mind.” 

“No thanks are due to me for the help you 
have received, but to those papers, and to Mrs. 
Gregory and her daughter, if to any one, for 
Mrs. F. and myself have been under convic- 
tion of robbing God of his best rights.” 


“ T confess,” said Duncan, “to aconstitutional 
weakness—a lack of faith. Therefore I think 
I should be greatly benefited to form a matri- 
monial partnership with Miss Gregory.” 

“Perhaps Miss G. has no disposition to re- 
spond to your proposition?” 

“So much the worse for me, that’s all.” 
Then recovering himself D. continued. “Cap- 
tain Furman seriously, I am not so eager as I 
was for the possession of this beautiful, noble 
young woman. I shall not threaten to cast 
myself into the sea if my offeris coldly rejected. 
I have been greatly enlightened, and _ per- 
manently benefited, I trust, by listening to the 
reading of that remarkable paper, and your 
comments thereon. I heartily accept that deep 
radical truth, ‘God owns all things.’ It was 
subsequent reflections that led me to propose 
to Miss G. through you. And should I marry 
her or any other woman, it is my solemn pur- 
pose not to enslave my partner nor to be en- 
slaved by her, but that each should treat the 
other as God’s property. His gifts to us to be 
enjoyed and improved, so that when he calls 
for them again he may receive his own with 
usury. And now having confessed the pas- 
sion that had seized me, my mind is at ease, 
and my burden gone. Still, Capt. Furman, 
1 know that it will be a great help to me every 
way, to make you myconfidanté. I have always 
felt the need of a friend, older, wiser, and 
better than myself, to whom I could at all times, 
turn my heart inside out, and from whom I 
should not wish to keep any secrets.” The 
Captain was melted to tears, at this ingenuous 
outpouring of a manly heart, and promised to 
listen to Duncan’s story of his early life. 





‘* WISH” said Mrs. S. to me the other day, 

you would call on Mr. D. sometime, and find 
out about the relief we obtained from the State in 
paying for our lands.” 

I promised to do so but I did not feel very san- 
guine about obtaining the information needed. 
Mr. D. is our nearest neighbor, a thrifty farmer, 
owning about too acres of excellent land, but the 
snuggest of farmers are not very apt to have re- 
liable historical records, except about horses and 
cattle. But when I called a few evenings later, I 
found myself mistaken for once. Mr. D. knew all 
about the matter, possibly the only man living who 
does. He could say with “ pious Aineas,” “ gue- 
que vidi et quorum pars magna fui.” [All of 
which I saw and part of which I was.] A big bun- 
dle of old papers yeliow with age attested the 
accuracy of his statement. 

In 1839, the State bargained with the Indians 
living on the Oneida Reservation for their 
land, agreeing to give them whatever it would 
bring at auction. Although the State was to pay 








to the Indians the sum total of the purchase money, 
the actual purchasers were to pay but one-quarter 
down, giving bonds for the remainder payable in 
six annual payments, with 6 per cent. interest. 
The interest money thus accruing, together with all 
other moneys received for land, the State had al- 
ready appropriated for a school fund. 

The auction took place on December 31, 1840, 
The entire tract was sold in small lots of from 50 
to 120 acres each, except a few small farms held by 
Indians unwilling to migrate. The prices paid by 
the purchasers were surprisingly high, ranging from 
$25 to $50 per acre. Mr. D. is the last man 
now living on the tract that bought in at that time. 
There was but a small part of the land cleared, 
no buildings but a few log huts, hardly any 
fences, and very few roads. ‘“ The bidders at the 
auction must have been beside themselves.” I 
politely suggested. 

“Why, not exactly,” replied Mr. D. “but there 
was considerable excitement about the feeder to the 
Erie Canal, from the Oneida Creek, then building. 
The story was that the feeder was to extend away 
up into the valley, thus opening direct communica- 
tion with the canal, and so every body in this neigh- 
borhood would get rich at once. But unfortunately 
the feeder stopped short at Oneida, hard times 
came on, and the farmers found themselves with 
land to clear, houses, barns and fences to build, 
roads to construct, a heavy land debt to pay, and 
very little money to be had. In addition to this 
through some misunderstanding, the. State had 
promised the settlers immediate possession, and at 
the same time told the Indians that they need not 
move till the first of May. This almost entirely 
prevented the use of the land for the first year.” 

“It must have begun to dawn upon them about 
that time, that uncleared land at $40 or $50 per 
acre, was a rather fancy price.” 

“Yes, we began to see it within two years, 
though no one had paid any interest.” 

“ When did you begin to petition for relief?” 

“We sent the first petition to the Legislature in 
1842, and succeeded in getting one years’ interest 
remitted.” 

“T should not have supposed that would have 
helped very much.” 

“No, it did’nt. So we industriously went on with 
our petitioning. In 1845 we again got a little help, 
but not enough to amount to much.” 

“How did you manage to obtain the great relief 
that you finally had ?” 

“The purchasers at last clubbed together and re- 
solved to get a new appraisal of the land by the 
State. The certificates were given to Mr. G., Mr. 
R. and myself, and we went to Albany to lay 
the matter before the proper authorities. We 
informed them that the purchasers would not and 
could not pay such prices for their land. The 
State might take certificates if it chose, and com- 
mence ejectment suits against them, which would 
of course be necessary before the land could be 
sold to others; but they were bound not to pay 
unti] a new appraisal had been made. After 
nearly two years spent at Albany, a bill was passed 
in 1850 compelling the land commissioners to re- 
appraise the land; to estimate carefully what the 
land was then worth in market and to allow each 
settler for the value of his improvements ; thus 
entirely setting aside the old bargain.” 

“The improvements of ten years must have 
amounted to a very handsome sum.” 

“ Yes, the debt of each man was reduced to one- 
quarter, even to one-eighth in some cases, of the 
previous amount.” 

“What was the sum total of the relief?” 

“I don’t know exactly, but you can find it on 
these old records.” 


The records showed a total relief of $59,216.77 
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upon 3939 acres, or an average of $15.03 per acre. 
“You must have been at no slight expense in 
your two years’ visit at Albany?” 
** Yes, and the worst of it was that some of the 
farmers who obtained relief refused to pay us the 


commission agreed upon in case of success. So 
we sued them, but after several years of tedious 
litigation the suit was dropped. 


OLD STORIES. 

Mr. D. told me that the last execution for witch- 
craft took place in the cellar of what is now our 
boarding-house. It was in 1805. An old squaw 
had the misfortune to be suspected of sorcery, and 
was tried by a council of Indians, and condemned 
to death. She was tomahawked. The execution 
was witnessed by Mr. Luke Hitchcock, then a lad. 
He was the former owner of the O. C. farm known 
as the Hitchcock Place. 


Mr. D. himself saw the flogging of a squaw for 
stealing. It took place in one corner of the Hitch- 
cock farm. The woman was fastened to the tree 
by means of a blanket wrapped closely around both. 
The executioner was armed with a long fishpole. 
The whole crowd, consisting of twenty men, a hun- 
dred Indians, and every boy in the whole neighbor- 
hood, counted aloud in chorus as the blows were 
laid on—twenty in all. c &. €, 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1874. 


The Graphic deserves praise as the most thor- 
oughly independent daily newspaper in New York. 
Its independence is shown not so much in trying 
to balance itself on the fence between the two great 
parties, as by its refusing to fill its columns with 
politics of any shade. Its candid investigation of 
Spiritualism also shows its fearless character. 


An old violinist said of the tone of the republi- 
can papers just before and just after the election, 


that it reminded him of the sensations he used to, 


have in the orchestra, when with every nerve 
strained to its utmost, executing some brilliant 
strain, a string would suddenly snap. The collapse 
was complete. Elections may be regarded as a form 
of criticism. The republican administration of- 
fered itself and has received a very sincere bene- 
fit. We have no fear that the Democrats will bring 
disaster and ruin on the country as the Republicans 
seem to dread. We know that God is on both 
sides of every battle, and that what He is about, is 
building up, not the United States, but his Kingdoms 


Probably the Mew York 7ribune has done more 
to secure the last democratic victory than any other 
paper. It is avowedly independent in politics; but 
its animus for a long time has been bitterly hostile 
to the republican administration. It seems to have 
had a real inspiration to fight it. Horace Greeley 
the founder and editor of the 77#bune was killed 
by the last great republican victory. In these days 
of ghost-works, what is more likely than that his 
spirit has been brooding over his paper and really 
helped it to overthrow the republican party? The 
retribution is so swift and terrible that it looks like 
his doings, and his friends might revive the old 
John Brown song in this style: 

Horace Greeley’s body lies a mouldering in the grave, 
Horace Greeley's body lies a mouldering in the grave, 


Horace Greeley’s body lies a mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul is marching on ! 


More than twenty years ago Mr. Noyes said that 
the press was destined to supersede the pulpit in 








the government of the world. To-day we see this 
prophesy verified. The press has far more influ- 
ence in the affairs of the nation than the pulpit 
has, or ever had. Knowing this, we see the de- 
mand there is for writers—those who can wield the 
pen subtly, earnestly, mightily. An army of ef- 
fective writers, that can fearlessly march into the 
field of battle fully equipped with language suited 
to clothe their thoughts ; who can skillfully hurl 
tropes, metaphors and similes in the cause of truth ; 
who can narrate, describe, persuade with touch- 
ing pathos—will accomplish more than an army 
equipped for battle with Sharp’s rifles. The epi- 
gramatic sneer, the hyperbolical phrase, the 
lurking innuendo, the satirical thrust, are forcible 
weapons, and when dexterously used, must assist 
in carrying conviction to him who reads. 


This is an age of reason. The great need, 
is for good writers. Writers who have courage 
for the work of reforming the world. Writers 
whose hearts are filled with the knowledge of 
God, whose minds are cultivated, and able to cope 
with other minds equally cultivated. Writers 
who are not afraid to * toil terribly’ —who will be 
strong in upholding the right, and unflinching in 
combating the wrong—bold seekers after truth im 
science, art and religion. 


A WISHY-WASHY DOGMA. 





[The following disquisition we found lying on J. H. N’s 
table. It treats of a popular subject—but not in 
the popular manner : } 

Tue other day I asked for some Spiritualist 
books to read at Joppa and T. gave me three, 
remarking that I would find them “rather wishy- 
washy.” So indeed I did, and when I returned 
them I said he was right—particularly in calling 
them “ wéshy.” They were filled with sentimental 
stories, purporting to come from spirits of the 
dead, the manifest object of which stories, one and 
all, was to make people believe what they w7sh to 
believe, namely, that in the other world they are 
sure to come out all right, whatever may be their 
character in this world. In lons monotonous suc- 
cession there were harrowing tales of murderers 
drunkards, harlots, etc., who, according to their 
own account, waked up tolerably well in Hades and 
after some purgatorial discipline, were soon under 
way toward saintship and heavenly happiness. I 
read as many of them as I could stand, and finally 
skipping most of them, turned to the last story of 
the last book, which I found to be a fost mortem 
autobiography of Napoleon Bonaparte. Here, 
thought [, must be the cap-sheaf of Universalism. 
And sure enough, the old warrior went off as glibly 
and as wishy-washily as any of them, on the old 
story how he was kept in rather limited circum- 
stances fora while after he came te ; how Josephine 
paid him a charitable visit ; how she exclaimed, ‘““My 
husband!” and he exclaimed, “My own Jose- 
phine !” how he repented of his divorce from her ; 
how he recalled to mind and penitently disposed of 
all the bloody enormities of his earth-life ; how he 
finally emerged from remorse and became a shining 
example of happy and holy progression. He does 
not state the exact length of time that he spent in 
this mild purgatory; but it must have been less 
than fifty years, as he died in 1821, and the book 
was published 1870. He says he is now re-married 
to Josephine and doing a tremendous amount of be- 
nevolent business—in fact leading the armies of 
truth and progress, as on earth he led the armies 
of plunder and slaughter. 

I need not name the books that I am describing- 
They are specimens of a vast literature. I have 
read all the Spiritualist books that I could lay 
hands on, and they all sing the same song—they 
all teach Universalism. In fact modern Spiritua- 
lism as it stands, notwithstanding all its dis- 








claimers of sectarianism, is a Universalist denomi- 
nation. It teaches always and every-where in the 
name of post-mortal spirits, just what the ordinary 
Universalist ministers teach as the creed they find 
in the Bible—the dogma that evil is only a lower 
form of good, and that all souls are to be saved. 
Progression is the technical term for this dogma, 
and that is understood to mean progression in only 
one direction—a churning which is to produce noth- 
ing but butter, if you churn long enough. 


Spiritualism in its normal and only professed func- 
tion of counteracting materialism by concrete mani- 
festation of the immortality of the soul, is marching 
on with overwhelming power to universal convic- 
tion. Every spirit that manifests itself is adding 
recruits to the great army that is confounding Posi- 
tivism. And on this issue it matters little what 
irrelevant dogmas the recruits carry with them. 
But when materialism shall be abolished, what 
will be the next issue? Immortalism is at present 
the strength of Spiritualism, because it is nota 
dogma but a visible phenomenon. Can Universa- 
lism as a mere dogma be any thing but weakness? 
And can it become any thing but a dogma, so long 
as it is manifest that the other world has its full 
share of bad folks? Materialization seems to be 
an incipient reproduction of the old doctrine of 
resurrection. Will it not be well to wait and see 
if the old doctrine of the judgment is not to be re- 
produced in some similar concrete form. 

THE MEANING OF MATERIALI- 
ZATION. 





{From Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly.] 

We sometimes wonder whether Spiritualists as 
a class, have any competent conception of the 
real meaning of the present aspect of spiritualism ; 
or whether they look upon the recent widespread 
discussion of its phenomena by the most influen- 
tial of the newspapers of the great cities—notably 
the New York Sun, Times and Graphic—as a 
matter of course merely, having no specific indi- 
cations. We fear that class of Spiritualists who 
regard Spiritualism as phenomenal facts, from which 
no conclusions are to be drawn or deduced other 
than that spirits exist, and, under proper circum- 
stances, do communicate, look upon the circum- 
stance referred to in the latter light. Being con- 
vinced that death is not annihilation, they rest upon 
that fact satisfied, while the vice and miseries of 
the world are let alone to run rampant through 
the race. 

But to that other class of Spiritualists, who ac- 
cept the phenomena as a direct incentive to active 
efforts directed to preparation to enter upon eternal 
life, this aspect of their cause presents altogether 
a different picture. What is this life upon earth— 
at most, an average of ‘thirty-three and a third 
years—with all its vicissitudes and trials, compared 
to that endless life in spirit, with what we have 
been shown by spirits, may be its beatitudes and 
bliss lasting forever? How any body can believe 
in the spirit-life and not pour all his or her ener- 
gies into channels for reforming and making the 
world better, is an anomaly which is utterly incom- 
prehensible to us. * - ° a 

But what does the latest form of spiritual phe- 
nomena mean? It is termed “materialization ; ” 
but this is a newly coined word, meaning the same 
that other words mean that have been in use for 
ages. Materialization is the reappearance of the 
spirit in an earthly form. What is this more than, 
or wherein does it differ from, the doctrine of the 
resurrection—a doctrine as old as the history of 
the race? If there is any truth whatever in any 
of the various suppositions of materialization, then 
this truth means that the day of the resurrection is 
approaching. Not that single day of twenty-four 
hours, in which God by voice shall call forth those 
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who have done good to the resurrection of life, 
and those who have done evil to the resurrection 
of damnation, but a period, an age, in which this 
is to be done by the voice of God working in 
natural ways and by natural laws. There is a 
germ of truth in every doctrine that persists in the 
minds of the race, age after age. From time im- 
memorial an idea of some form of resurrection has 
found place in the minds of a large proportion of 
the race, each individual, perhaps, having it in 
some different form ; but it was, and is, resurrec- 
tion at last—the reappearance of the spirit re- 
habilitated in garments of flesh. Accepting this 
idea and applying that of the phenomena of ma- 
terialization, it is easy to conclude really what the 
resurrection means, and how it is to come about. 

So, then, Spiritualists and all others who believe 
that there has been or that there may be a ma- 
terialization of a single spirit forthe space of a 
single second, must necessarily believe that when 
there are proper and perfect conditions the reap- 
pearance may be permanent, because materializa- 
tion is not undertaken by spirits merely to satisfy 
mortals that spirit existence is a fact ; it is to bring 
about great and radical changes in affairs and their 
manner of conduct in both spheres ; it is to bring 
to earth the government of heaven; itis to make 
humanity like the angels in heaven, who neither 
marry nor are given in marriage; and finally to 
unite heaven and earth in the millennium. 





COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 
WILL the W. C. friends please accept our thanks 
for the generous supply of chestnuts they have sent 
us this week ? 


THE fruit-preserving campaign is almost over, 
A car-load of fruit and vegetables is shipped 
nearly every day. 


Two young women called the other day and in- 
quired if we had got a piece of music that 


_ wound up! They were shown the music-box in 


the reception-room. 





G. W. H. returns from abroad, and reports 
that a firm in Albany has an agent who is offering 
as the Newhouse trap, a very cheap imitation of 
the same, at 30 per cent. discount to small dealers, 
This firm, he learned, bills its goods as the “ O. C. 
trap.” This game has been tried before. It isa 
foolish one. We, however, are not the ones that 
are most harmed by it. Such deceptions generally 
bring their own reward. 

IT is evident that we shall never be understood 
by the present generation. Notwithstanding all we 
have published for thirty years past, very few right- 
ly interpret our motives. Only last week a rela- 
tive of some of our members called and was 
surprised at our readiness in allowing him to see 
his friends. He supposed the rules of the Commu- 
nity were iron rules, and was fearful that barriers 
would be put between him and his cousins. He 
was happily disappointed in this as well as many 
other respects, and left after a two days’ visit, ex- 
pressing pleasure in all he had seen. 

THIS morning, (Nov. 2.) we witnessed a flock of 
fifty wild geese taking their flight eastward. They 
flew high and in one long line, reminding one of a 
mighty zrial serpent. Probably they have come 
from their western feeding-grounds and are bound 
for the sea-coast. To the sportsman there is some- 
thing approching the sublime in witnessing a flight 
of these splendid game-birds. When he has once 
heard their harsh cry he never forgets it. 

Our table was never so generously supplied with 
fruits of all kinds as the present year. After the 4 
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small fruits were gone, soon followed melons in 
great abundance. Pears and grapes lapped on, of 
which we had an unfailing supply. Grapes lus- 
cious and sweet—purple, red and white—have been 
temptingly set before us at every meal. The 
grapes are but just gone, and pears are still brought 
on as dessert, when apples, sweet and sour, red- 
cheeked and green—are plentiful, and temptingly 
placed where persons can help themselves freely. 

Yesterday Mr. Ellis was distributing to one and 
another a new variety of pear-—symmetrical in 
shape, of a rich russet brown-and-yellow color, al- 
most without a blemish, and measuring ten and 
three-quarter inches in circumference, and three 
and three-quarter inches in diameter—which he 
called the Beurre Bosc. On one of these some- 
what larger than any we have seen before, he 
pinned the following : 

“If fruit goes on improving, the pear may: be- 
come larger than the pumpkin. What mouths we 
must have to bite them! Yea, verily.” 

BEAUTIFUL golden honey appeared on our table 
Sunday—a delight to the eyes and a pleasure to 
the palate. 

“ A land flowing with milk and honey”—is an 
exquisite ideal, though one which we scarcely ex- 
pect to realize. If there is one thing more de- 
sirable than another among the many good things 
that are bounteously supplied to us at different 
times, we should say it is—HONEY. Of all sweets, 
this transparent nectar is the sweetest—and taken 
with its proper accompaniment, milk—is the ecstacy 
of all dainties, the truly ambrosial dessert. 


N. B.—The journalist speaks for herself in the 
above. Our scientific man says he had rather have 
a good dish of apple-sauce any time. Very good 
sense, but immensely practical ! 


THE following remarks were made by Mr. N. 
after listening to Mrs. Woodhull’s article on mate- 
rialization, etc. : 


“If the'divine element—fellowship with God—is 
added to this philosophy of the blending of the 
sexes, I believe that article ‘contains the truth. It 
is that combination, in which persons are prepared 
for the resurrection. Just so far as we have com- 
bined love with true religion—fellowship with God 
—we have prepared material here for resurrec- 
tion bodies. How soon we shall see the results, I 
do not know. My impression is that this is the sys- 
tematic method of forming resurrection material.” 


SOME one contributes this incident: Yesterday 
a company of spectators might have been seen in 
the lot north of the seminary inspecting the work- 
ings of a new method of plowing. Our fine grey 
team was hitched to a two-wheeled arrangement 
with a cast-iron seat in front for the driver. Behind 
the wheels was fastened an ordinary plow, and by 
means of a lever it was made to go deep or 
shallow, as desired. The plow worked well, and 
after a little practice, Mr. West, the driver, was 
able to go round a piece of land without taking out 
the plow at the corners. This is considered quite 
a feat by the knowing ones. F. W. S. remarked, 
he “should be tempted to turn farmer, if plowing 
could be done by riding.” Mr. Hawley thought 
the next improvement should be for farmers to ride 
to dinner, and their labors would be pastimes. 

THE new time-table of the Midland Railroad, 
rather interferes with travel to Joppa, though some 
of our folks are disposed to make fun of the ad- 
verse arrangement. Mr. H. says: 

“Persons visiting Joppa, can now leave O. C. at 
6:39 after supper; stay over night at Oneida 
village, and reach Fish Creek at 5:43 in the morn- 
ing in time for breakfast. Then again they can 


} leave Joppa at 7:32 in the evening, stay over night 





at Oneida and reach O. C. at 5:33 in time to take 
breakfast with the family here. Or, if they prefer, 
they can take the 11:14 train, remain at Oneida till 
1:60, and they will reach Fish Creek Station at 
2:32. And leaving Fish Creek at 10:30 they can 
remain at Oneida till 6:30, and reach O. C. at 6:39. 

“ The only solution of the difficulty will be to let 
A. L. B. take parties down to Oneida and meet the 
afternoon train, and then meet them again in the 
morning.” 


Others more resolute think they shall walk down 
occasionally, rather than to subject themselves to 
the misery and inconvenience of riding on a freight- 
accommodation train. Some one at this time sug- 
gests, “ How convenient it would be if the Laun- 
dry were moved down to Fish Creek! Only think 
of it!” 


Tues., Nov. 3.—A southerly gale is blowing. and 
the air is cool. There has been a peculiar haze in 
the atmosphere all day, quite obscuring the distant 
hills and the landscape far and near. The smoke 
from somebody’s fire—our boy says the woods are 
on fire in Ohio—has spread over our little valley 
like a new England fog. 


Election day, but we scarcely realize it. We do 
not concern ourselves much with politics; were it 
not for our colored man Williams, who is stoutly 
Republican, we should quite forget the event. He de- 
clares in stentorian tones that nothing could hire him 
to vote for Tilden; aside from this, we hear little 
of voting or voters. 


THE NEW FORCING-HOUSE. 
Superintendent Hawley, Interviewed. 


Mr. R. B. HAWLEY, Supt. of vegetable gar- 
dening having got the new forcing-house well on its 
way toward completion, was interviewed by the 
CIRCULAR reporter: The establishment consists 
of a wooden building 12 x 23 feet, from the south 
side.of which extends two forcing houses 61 feet 
long and 11 feet wide, and 7 1-2 feet high, set so 
closely together that they might be called a double 
house. The sides of the house are about four feet 
high and made of wood, hollow, and lined with 
building paper. The posts are cedar, well-coated 
with coal tar. 

Reporter.—You are to heat them with hot water, 
I understand ? 


H.—Yes, we are going to use an old 12 horse- 
power boiler, discarded by the Laundry department 
as unsafe for steam generating. 

Rep.—I suppose there is no possibility of explo- 
sion? 

H.—No, the boiler and pipes will be kept full of 
water all the time, and the expansion provided for. 

Rep.—I should think you would want to keep the 
pit going all winter, and raise stuff for winter use. 


H.—We would like to do so well enough pro- 
vided some one would pay for it; one man down in 
Hackensack, N. J., has five houses like these, each 
two hundred feet long, and he raises lettuce and 
cucumbers all winter long. For the cucumbers he 
gets $6 or $8 per dozen. Probably our folks 
would’nt care to eat cucumbers at fifty cents apiece. 

Rep.—Possibly not. You did very well indeed 
with the tomatoes this year ; do you suppose you can 
do as well every year ? 

H.—Oh yes. I think we can do better still. On 
one of our patches several hundred bushels of 
green tomatoes were caught by the frost. My hope 
is that by starting the plants early enough, we can 
not only get tomatoes very early in the season, but 
ripen off all the fruit before frost comes. 

R2p.—When shall you start your plants ? 

H.—1\ don’t know exactly. It is said that’ the 
Shakers start theirs the fall beforehand; trans- 
plant them into the hot-beds when frost comes, and 
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by judicious hardening, get a very early start in the 
spring. 
Rep.—How much is the building going to cost ? 
H.—I can not tell yet ; notover $1,200 or $1,300 
I hope. 


A CAMPAIGN WITH THE CODLING MOTH. 
Exght Thousand killed !/ 

ABouT the middle of July we girted 340 apple 
trees with paper bands, for the purpose of en- 
trapping the larve of the moth. During the last 
week of the same month the carnage began, and 
continued at intervals of about ten days, until the 
end of September, when we had completed the 
seventh round. This proved to be so great a cap- 
ture, that we were induced, though late in the sea- 
son, to set out 200 more bands on trees which had 
been overlooked—prolonging this last interval 
nearly to the end of October, in order to get the 
very latest remnant of these pests—for we discov- 
ered that so long as there was fruit on the trees, 
there were worms in our traps. 

The idea of keeping tally did not occur to us till 
late in August. We began with the fifth round and 
footed the sum of 428 captives; the sixth yielded 
829; the seventh, 1,926; the last, though greatly 
reduced by the woodpecker during so long an inter- 
val, and the high tide of their activity, 2,023, making 
the amount ¢a/d/ied 5,206. Then credit 1,000 to the 
first four overhaulings (quite a low figure), and 2,000 
to the woodpeckers. 


I counted on a single band over fifty punctures 
where the worm had been extracted. Indeed, it 
might be left entirely to the woodpecker to capture 
the worm, in which case nothing need be done to 
the band when once put on. Some of the prey 
might escape and the paper of course, would be in 
shreds before the close of the campaign, but the la- 
bor would be greatly reduced; and if good, thick 
cloth were used instead of paper, the strips need 
not be doubled, and they would last two seasons at 
least. The cost of the paper is trifling. The time 
consumed in the whole process has been about 
eighty hours. 

Our plan has been to take an hour or more, near- 
ly every day, to examine and reset the bands, so 
the thing worked easily, and the sport has been 
almost equal to that of fishing, 


It has given us great pleasure to learn of the 
efforts made by those interested, to destroy this 
common enemy. Some say that the codling moth 
can not be captured by the use of tar barrels. 
However that may be it is clear that for every 
worm we now destroy we are minus at least one 
moth, the coming Spring! The bands then, area 
sure thing, and a bird in the hand, you know, is 
worth two in the bush (barrel.) It has been que- 
ried how many broods a year we are favored with 
by this prolific entity. From the fact that the 
worms are found in such quantities so late in the 
season, we naturally infer that there must be more 
than one brood in a year, which however, we shall 
try to find out definitely hereafter. 


In the middle of August we handed over to the 
entomologist about a dozen of the pupz, which in 
a few days turned to moths, and that suggested the 
confining of another batch still later, to see how 
long they continued their operations ; so on the fif- 
teenth of September we shut up about twenty, and 
they, to all appearance, have laid up for the winter. 
June and August, therefore, seem to be the months 
for these moths to operate. But another year will 
show. 

It is our intention to prosecute the war with in- 
creasing vigor year after year, so well satisfied are 
we with the results of the late campaign. There 
will certainly be fewer moths in the field next spring 
by at least 8,000. 

We ought to say that the greater part of our ap- 
ple trees are fenced in, so that the sheep help us 





materially by consuming the fruit that falls early in 
the season. Our hogs are in /émbo, so they can’t 
help us. 

The account then stands thus : 





Amount tallied, : . , 5,200 
First four overhaulings, ‘ . 1,000 
Woodpecker’s work, ° ° 2,000 
GRAND TOTAL, . - : , 8,206 
R. S. D. 

VILLA. 


THE water in our pond is low. 


E. P. I. being called to Wallingford on_busi- 
ness requiring several months absence, two ap- 
pointments were successively made to keep good 
his place as foreman of the trap-shop, so that de- 
partment had three different foremen within a week. 
At this time A. H. Bloom has the post. 


THE following incident illustrates the fact that 
anticipations of good or evil have much to do with 
our happiness. One of the young women descry- 
ing the teamster coming from O. C. exclaimed, 
“ Now I do hope Mr. G. has not forgotten what I 
sent for!” The cast of her countenance as she 
said this prompted C. to ask, “ Well, are you go- 
ing to feel blue about it zow ?” 


Mr. HUNTER brought in two wild ducks the 
other morning which he had killed on our pond. 
He said he fired but one shot with a rifle, and ask- 
ed us to guess how it was done. One suggested 
that the ducks were in line with the rifle. ‘ No,” 
he said, ‘One was about eighteen inches out of 
line.” ‘* Perhaps,” said another guesser, “you hit 
one and scared the other to death.” But Mr. H. 
declared they were each pierced with a bullet. We 
gave itup. ‘ Well,” said he, “I put in four balls, 
and aimed right between them.” 


THE following words by Mr. N., are worth pre- 
serving : 

“JT have times of feeling that the spirit of judg- 
ment is upon me, and in the light of God my con- 
dition is childish. God’s fire is around his cruci- 
ble and he undertakes to refine me. He leads me 
to self-inspection, and shows me a thousand ways 1n 
which to improve ; a crisis is thus formed that helps 
me into the resurection. Day by day this process 
takes place, begetting in me a thirst tor improve- 
ment. I know how to take this experience, and it 
does not throw me into temptation. 

‘**When the spirit of judgment shows me my im- 
perfections, it shows me more good than evil. 1 
see God’s hand is lifting me. Instead of feeling 
as though a wet sheet were thrown over me, or 
that the hand of an enemy were upon me, I feel it is 
the Comforter. My continued desire is to improve. 

“When criticism comes, I feel the breeze; I feel 
the helm; I am getting along; God is giving me 
a lift. 

“ Christ was made perfect in weakness. The more 
convinced we are of our weakness the stronger we 
are in Christ. The only way God can enter into 
us is by criticising us. How shall he get deeper? 
—not by flattery as the world makes love—not by 
fondling like a mother her babe—but by showing 
us ways in which we can improve ; stimulating our 
self-judgment ; getting us into a state where we 
are entirely dissatisfied with our own attainments.” 





EVENING CONVERSATION. 





[From an old journal. ] 

N.—I was looking at some events in the history 
of the Community, and trying to generalize them 
and get at the logic of them; and I have got ata 
generalization this morning which will be very 
useful to us if we understand it. I want to say a 
few words about it, and set other folks to studying 
and thinking about it too. 





I think that all the marked cases of calamities 
and disablements that have occurred among us 
point to one fault; that is, a tendency to swell. 
The devil is an evil spirit, with curses spiritual and 
physical involved, which is put on to folks when 
there is a tendency to swell, just as you put blisters 
on to create local inflammation somewhere else. 
The devil’s spirit, with its curses, amounts to the 
same thing as a blister or a seaton. Even Paul 
himself had aseaton. He says, “ Lest I should be 
exalted above measure, through the abundance of 
the revelations, there was given to mea thorn in 
the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet 
me.” I don’t know exactly what it was, but it 
was something that operated like a blister to 
keep him humble and reduce him. That is 
the mystery of my sore throat. My tendency is to 
swell in the department of speech—in talking and 
preaching. That has always been my temptation. 

Where persons have a tendency to swell, to such 
an extent that they can’t be cured by blisters and 
seatons, they are unable to stay in the Community. 
God won’t have anybody in the Community that 
will swell, because he means to save us ; and wher- 
ever there is a tendency of this kind, he will put 
on a blister; and we ought to pray that he may, 
and be thankful for it. The only escape from that 
medical policy of God, undoubtedly is in getting at 
the meek and lowly heart of Christ. There you 
can get rid of blisters and seatons, and nowhere 
else. And here you can see the philosophy of the 
whole thing if you look sharply. It is contained in 
the doctrine of Centralization. This tendency to 
swell is a tendency to get away from the interior 
and build up the life in an external way, instead of 
seeking its center which is Christ. This principle 
is illustrated in the growth of a potato that has a 
black hollow spot at the middle and builds itself on 
the outside. The bigger it grows, the bigger will 
be the black hollow. 

Something like that is true of this whole ten- 
dency to be self-complacent and think ourselves 
great and rejoice in our own achievements—the 
tendency to build up the outside, instead of becom- 
ing meek and lowly in heart, like a little child, 
which makes the center sound. God has these 
two ways of curing us; one is by teaching us and 
drawing us towards the center, and curing us by 
means that make us happy ; and the other by put- 
ting blisters on the outside, humbling and disabling 
us. This is an old doctrine, and yet a new one; 
simple and yet profound ; and we can not study it 
too much. I think you will. find that the logic of 
events in the history of the Community indicates 
plainly that God is determined not to let any body 
get big among us. The meek and lowly heart is 
to have predominance in the Community. 

If you track the principle of personal pride 
round, you will find it has had a run in the Com- 
munity, and God has been as busy as he could be 
to check it. He works our system of criticism to 
its utmost, and when that won’t do, he cripples the 
self-exalting spirit by calamities, sickness and 
death. 

H. H. S.—Christ says, “He that exalteth him- 
self shall be abased.” 

N.—Well, we will circumvent the devil on 
this point by and by, and get where we shall 
not need blisters. There will be a skin formed 
round our spirits that is made up of the meekness 
and lowliness of Christ, instead of this compres- 
sion by external force. 

We ought to apply this doctrine wherever it 
touches. If there is a tendency to swelling, let us 
count it a blessing that suffering can be applied to 
it till we draw more and more toward the center, 
which is Christ. L. M. has had trying experience 
in regard to her child, which has kept her from 
swelling. She would have been proud of him if 

she had not had something to humble her. Philo- 
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progenitiveness is very likely to need treatment 
with blisters. Nothing is more common than pride 
in children. 

You might call this a medical theory, carried in- 
to spiritual matters. It is well worth studying by 
all, and especially by the doctors. 


THE MUSICAL MONSTER. 





The November number of the Ga/axy contains a re- 
markably autocratic essay under the above title, written 
by Richard Grant White. The monster referred to is 
the Italian opera, which Mr. White proceeds to criti- 
cise quite elaborately. We have only space to give a 
few extracts : 

“Italian opera,” says he, “is the extremest pro- 
duct of modern civilization. It is not the highest 
—God forbid !—but the production of it, the sup- 
port, and above all, the enjoyment of it, show that 
those by whom it is produced, supported, and en- 
joyed have reached a condition of social efflores- 
ence beyond which no people have yet bloomed or 
bourgeoned—perhaps beyond which there is no 
hope of fruit of the socially exquisite sort. It is 
the most arbitrary, conventional, and extravagant 
form which art has taken for the pleasure of those 
whose pleasures must be refined luxuries. And 
this is the most refined and yet one of the most 
earthly of luxuries—one which is partly sensual, 
partly emotional, and not at all intellectual, and of 
which the height of the enjoyment is in direct pro- 
portion only to cultivated sensuous refinement and 
emotional susceptibility. Regarded in the light of 
reason, Italian opera is monstrous and even ridicu- 
lous. At best it exists at the very periphery of 
rational coherence, a hair’s breadth beyond which 
sends us whirling in fragmentary fashion into the 
abyss of unfathomable nonsense. 

A reasonable creature, taken in stark. unprepara- 
tion and set down in an opera house while the 
business of a high-strung scene was going on—a 
tenor stabbed to death, and dying with such effu- 
sion of musical noise as would tax the capacity of 
an organ bellows; a love-lorn prima donna raving 
about the stage in the very ecstasy of melodious 
hysterics ; a dozen or two of lookers-on, who offer 
the man no aid and the lady no hartshorn, but who 
simply “stand around” and sing, while before 
them two or three score musicians give themselves 
up to fiddling, and tooting, and blowing, and 
thumping, among whom, perched high, a man beats 
the air with a little stick; and yet more wonderful, 
most wonderful of all, a vast assemblage, dressed 
on purpose in their best clothes, look down upon 
the scene with breathless interest, and when the 
noise stops—for noise it simply is, not one distin- 
guishable word being heard by any creature pres- 
ent—break forth into such extravagant and tumul- 
tuous expressions of delight as he never can have 
heard before (tor it is remarkable that no such out- 
bursting and manifestly soul-relieving applause as 
greets the most admired passages in a favorite 
opera is elicited by any other act done in earnest 
or performed in make-believe by any human crea- 
ture on any other occasion or in any other place 
whatever)—the reasonable being, having this spec- 
tacle set before his unprepared, untutored eyes— 
would he not say that these people, prima donna, 
tenor, chorus, fiddlers, and fiddlees, were mad—all 
lunatics together ? 

If we should set ourselves to the task of con- 
vincing him that they were not mad, but, contrari- 
wise, were engaged in the ministration and enjoy- 
ment of a high form of art—that this wild shouting, 
and screaming, and scraping that he heard, accom- 
panied with waving of the hands on the stage, and 
waving of a stick before it, was a dramatic per- 
formance, and that those people were trying to 
express—nay, were truly expressing to each other, 
after a very high and mighty fashion, some of the 
simplest and most elemental passions of the human 
soul, how should we go about it? We should be 
met at the first by the objection that people when 
they wish to tell each other their joys or their 
sorrows, their love or their hatred, don’t sing ; that 
people sing only for pastime, or for pleasure to 
themselves and to others; and that the man who 
undertook to express his sentiments in real life by 
singing—great as the occasion might be—would be 
met by an explosion of ridicule. In speech he 
might be as witty as one of Molitre’s dandies, as 
woful as Lear, or as furious as Othello, and if there 
were reasonable cause he would at least be listened 
to with sobriety. He might even give vent to his 
emotion in blank verse, and his hearers take it for 
good sound prose, or if they did not, they might sup- 





pose that the style of his speech rose to the pitch 
of his feelings. But let him sing, and all within 
earshot would go off into inextinguishable laughter. 
And to cool reason this objection is unanswerable. 
The agonizing soprano and the mortuary tenor, 
can not stand before it. They vanish, and with 
them of course go the chorus and the air-beating 
fellow, the furious fiddlers and the enthusiastic 
fiddlees, and the opera house becomes a great cave 
of emptiness: yet perhaps not emptier ot any thing 
akin to common sense than when it was full of 
human heads, not without some brains in them, 
from the back of the stage to the topmost benches. 

What does all this mean, and how does it come 
to pass? What is this thing called opera; and 
how does it at once set reason at naught and take 
reasonable beings captive ? ’ - - 

But properly opera consists of a lyric drama and 
of the music tor which the words are the occasion 
and the vehicle. Not only the costumes and the 
scenery, but even the action, and all manner of 
Stage business und stage accessories, are unessen- 
tial, and, strictly speaking, impertinent. The ob- 
ject of che composition is to illustrate certain dra- 
matic situations, and to intensify the expression of 
certain consequent emotions by music. Therefore, 
according to the strict requirements of art—that is, 
according to reason—an opera should be performed 
without scenery, costume, or action. Moreover, of 
these three, action is the most superfluous, and 
really the most impertinent. For scenery ind cos- 
tume may be regarded merely as the suggestive 
means whereby our minds are taken out of the 
present, and our senses shut to our wonted sur- 
roundings, in order that we may the more easily 
and freely give ourselves up to the influence of 
music as a means of dramatic expression. But 
according to reason, action is really a hindrance to 
such an abandonment of ourselves to the guidance 
of the musician. For it is only by mutual consent 
—ty a convention, a postulate in art—that we ac- 
cept this dramatic singing of love and hatred, and 
joy and sorrow, this dialogue in music, as suffera- 
ble by reasonable creatures. We tacitly agree that 
the absurdity shall be passed over, and that music 
shall, pro hac vice, as the law says, be accepted as 
the medium of expression. i - - 
* * » . * x * 

Opera, very early in its history, began to bea 
mere spectacle, in which the drama, and even the 
music and the singers, were regarded only as the 
occasions of a splendid show. This took place so 
long ago as the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In that very year—1680—when Scarlatti 
undertook to reform it, there was produced at 
Padua an opera, “ Berenice,” by Freschi, the spec- 
tacular splendor of which reached a pitch of mon- 
strosity which puts the stage shows of our modern 
impresarios, absurd as they are, quite in eclipse. 
The first item of the chorus was the very notable 
one of “one hundred virgins;” to these were 
added one hundred soldiers, one hundred horse- 
men in iron armor, forty cornets of horse, six 
trumpets on horseback, six drummers, six ensigns, 
six sackbuts, six great flutes, six minstrels play- 
ing on Turkish instruments, six others playing 
octave flutes, six pages, three sergeants, six cym- 
bols, twelve huntsmen, as many grooms, six coach- 
men for the triumph, six other for the procession, 
two lions, led by two Turks, and two elephants, 
led in like manner. Berenice’s triumphal car was 
drawn by four horses; and there were six other 
cars, with prisoners and spoils, drawn by twelve 
horses, and six coaches for the procession. The 
third act exhibited, among other things, a royal 
dressing-room completely furnished ; stables with 
one hundred live horses; a portico decorated with 
tapestry; anda royal palace in perspective. In the 
course of the performance the chase of the wild 
boar, deer, stag, and bear were exhibited; and it 
closed with a masque in which a huge globe de-, 
scended, which opened and emitted from its vast 
interior four other globes, out of which came Time 
and other alegorical figures. This summary of the 
attractions, which is preserved by Burney in his 
“History of Music,” is rather heterogeneous, it 
must be confessed ; but there is no pretence of giv- 
ing the various items in their order; only of telling 
us some of the wonders that were seen. We are 
not informed as to the manager’s name. It proba- 
bly was Barnummi. Lovers of music and all who 
have any true love of art will regard the record of 
such an exhibition, under the name of opera, with 
pity, and rightly wonder what is it’s place in the 
lyric drama. What business have singers on the 
stage when real lions are there, and elephants, to 
overshadow them with the bulk of their huge, 
loathsome carcasses? But we have no right to 
scoff at the exhibition as a sign of the coarse, rude 





taste of olden time. Which would draw nowadays 
the longer succession of closely-packed audiences— 
such an “opera,” or one in which there were no 
horses, no lions, no elephants, no royal dressing- 
room completely furnished, but only three or tour 
great singers performing with conscientious fidelity 
the music of a great master ? 

Among the monstrosities of the opera are, and 
ever have been, the prima donna’s and the tenor’s. 
Their arrogance, their extortion, and their caprices 
have been the constant theme of contemporary ’ 
animadversion by critical writers who were not so 
opera-crazed but that they kept their senses even 
when considering te conduct of a favorite artist. 
But something is to be said for the singers, admit- 
ting all the alleged extravagance of their conduct 
and their pretensions. So much goes to the making 
of a great prima donna or a great tenor that they 
are at any time the rarest birds that fly under the 
canopy of heaven. A great voice, delicious in 
quality, exceptionally large in compass and-in pow- 
er, a grand style, unusual musical sensibility joined 
to great endurance, a preparation of laborious 
years, and, added to these qualifications, a manner 
and a person at least impressive and pleasing— 
there are only two or three such creatures on the 
earth at a time; sometimes none: and when one 
appears what wonder that she, or even he, rides a 
very high horse? 


The most important memoir in respect to the laws of 
American storms that has ever been published, was re- 
cently presented by Professor Loomis, of Yale College, 
to the National Academy of Science, and has lately been 
published in a revised edition. The results arrived at 
by Professor Loomis were derived from an examination 
of the United States weather maps, as issued from the 
Army Signal-office. Among the results attained by him, 
he states that the greatest daily velocity with which storm 
centers move along the earth’s surface, is found in Feb- 
ruary, the lowest in August. The average direction of 
the storm paths is more northerly in October than in July, 
Very rarely do storms travel in a west or northwest d- 
rection. Among the disturbing causes affecting the di- 
rection of the movement of a storm center, he states 
that there must be a connection between it and the fall 
of rain (as has been established by numerous other investi- 
gators), and finds with reference to American storms, as 
an exact result, the following general law: that the av- 
erage velocity of the storm progress is about thirty-nine 
miles per hour when the extent of rain area is 600 miles 
in advance of the storm, but its velocity is fourteen miles 
per hour when the rain area extends 350 miles in advance 
of the storm. The average course of the storm paths 
coincides very closely with the axis of the area over 
which rain falls during the preceeding eight hours ; the 
stronger the wind on the west side of a storm, the less 
is the velocity of the storm progress. At the height of 
6,000 feet, in the western quadrant of a storm, the veloc- 
ity of the wind is more than double the rate of the 
storm’s progress. The isobars inclosing the storm’s 
center in more than half the cases examined by him 
were elliptical, the major axes being half as long again 
as the minor axes. Inasmall number of storms the 
major axis was at least four times the minor. The long- 
er axis most frequently lies in a direction bearing about 
forty degrees east. 


THE NEWS. 





Decrease of public debt during last month, $681, 
434,50. 

The Episcopal Triennial Convention has been brought 
to a close. : 

Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia was elected to 
Congress almost without opposition. 

It is officially announced that ex-Mayor Medill is again 
to become editor of the Chicago Tribune. 


A dispatch to the London 7Zimes says that the gov- 
ernor of Syria has been ordered to suppress all the 
Protestant schools in his province. 


New York is no longer the land of Dix-ie. At the 
election on Tuesday last, the Democratic candidate, 
Tilden, was elected Governor by a large majority 
over Gen. Dix. 


It is reported that there are 1,500 persons sick with 
typhoid fever in the town of Darwen Over, Lancaster 
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Co., England, being more than one-sixteenth of the 
entire population. 

The trial of Kullman for attempting to assassinate 
Prince Bismarck is finished. He was found guilty and 
sentenced to fourteen years imprisonment, ten years 
suspension of his civil rights, and to remain under police 
surveillance for life. 

The Atlantic cable of the Direct United States Co., 
which parted and was lost, while being laid by the 
Faraday, has been picked up again by that vessel in 
1,871 fathoms. The cable is in perfect condition. It 
was spliced, and paying out recommenced. 

A divorce suit which has been pending for three years 
in the Connecticut courts, came to trial a short time ago, 
and was concluded the second day by compromise. The 
papers say that the developments of the first day gave 
promise of a long suit, and airing of much family linen. 

The Democrats are taking their turn at the bat, as 
base-ball folks say. In the election on Tuesday, New 
York, New Jersey, Maxsachusetts, Tennessee, Illinois, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas, Georgia, Maryland, Nevada, Delaware, Arkan- 
sas ali gave democratic majorities. Tilden’s majority 
in New York is not far from 40,000. In Massachusetts 
Gen. Ben. Butler was defeated for Congress, and Gaston, 
democratic candidate for governor was elected by 8,000 
majority. In the next Congress the Democrats will have 
a large working majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. They have gained seven, possibly eight Sena- 
tors, though the Republicans still have a majority in the 
Senate. ” 

On the 3rd of November, the eightieth birthday of 
Mr. Wm. Cullen Bryant, he was presented with a vase 
costing $5,000, of original design and choice workman- 
ship, artistically representing the lessons of his career 
in its literary political and journalistic relations. The 
vase will be placed in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Mr. Bryant was born at Cummington, Mass., 1794, and 
was noted for precocity of talent, having verses printed 
in the county gazette before he was ten years old. His 
poem “The Embargo” a politcal satire which obtained 
great success was printed in his fourteenth year. When 
but nineteen he wrote ** Thanatopsis,” upon which, for 
the general public at least, his fame as a poet mainly de- 
pends, though he now regards that production as crude 
and immature. He practiced law from his twenty-first 
until his thirty-first year, when he becarhe editor of the 
New York Review. The year following he became 
connected with the. New York Zvening Post, which con- 
nection he has maintained for forty-eight years. 


. 


THE GHOSTS WIN. 





The Springfield Republican of Oct. 30, has a 
letter of more than eight columns from a corres- 
pondent who has been visiting the Eddys and see- 
ing “ the living, walking, dancing and talking ghosts 
at Spirit Vale.” It is remarkable as coming from 
a confirmed materialist. After telling his stories 
he makes the following personal confession : 


While at Spirit Vale I did not feel pricked by 
the slightest desire to see any of my dead—not 
that | would not give an universe, were it mine, 
to clasp the hand of some of them again, or “ call 
back” one, especially thought of, who attends 
my every.and most occupied moment in wakeful 
hours. I attribute the fact of my lacking desire 
there, to my long conviction that death is the dis- 
solution ot all individuality, and to the further 
facts, that I can not awaken in myself a single 
pulse of desire for immortality however “blest ;” 
that immortality seems to me an absurdity, a joke, 
a bit of nonsense in which a great creative and 
‘“all-wise ” Force (call it what you will), would not 
indulge. The best people—“ best” in their gener- 
osities, their honesty, and benevolence to their 
fellow human “atoms”—the ablest thinkers and 
ripest scholars, the grandest souls, every way, 
among my very wide and diversified acquaintance- 
ships, are, it so happens, disbelievers in immortali- 
ty or any life after death, however short, and I 
think them the most happy people whom I know. 
Such live sensibly, and quietly, and die so, for 
some such whom I have known have “ ceased to 
be,” leaving the evidences of their exéire satistac- 
tion on “snuffing out.” And I can not suggest 
now what sort of evidence would impress me with 
the fee/ing that I am to live in another phase. The 





eye and the ear may be “convinced ;” touch may 
come to their aid; and tasting if “ Kissing ” be 
“ tasting,” adds its testimony; secrets known only 
to a spirit and his human friend may lend their de- 


| tective evidence of identification, and, indeed, the 


grave-yards might literally resurrect their dead, re- 
animated, and yet I think I could not /ee/ that I 
am beyond death. I might know this fact intel- 
lectually, but I “ know” that space is infinite, and 
I know, as well, that I do wot know it, in certain 
senses. I can not accuse myself then of having 
possibly been misled or blinded by false or other 
hopes and desires when in Spirit Vale. I found 
others there who, I believe, from what they said 
to me in private, entertain opinions similar to mine ; 
and these, together with others to the number of 
thirty, perhaps forty in all, none of whom, but one, 
seemed to me incompetent to decide for himself 
whether the “phenomena” were “genuine” or 
not, evidently came to the conclusion, with the 
most profound conviction, which I suspect that 
nothing can ever shake, that the “spirits” are none 
other than those of dead human beings. I should 
add that I heard several well authenticated tales of 
things since, more remarkable than any I have 
spoken of, and which have occurred at the Eddys. 
But I have confined myself herein, except as to 
Mrs. Pritchard’s vanishing from a platform, in all 
important respects, to what 1 myself saw—and | 
have abridged that at least 75 per cent, I think. 
But sundry questions remain to be solved, (even 
admitting the genuineness of the phenomena,) at 
least some minds will raise them—the diseased 
religous mind, in particular, and that of the hyper- 
critical and pretentious “‘ scientist ”— such as seek 
to solve a given mystery by the suggestion of some 
vapid absurdity. Of this class is, to my mind, the 
“animal-magnetism philosopher.” He _ has seen 
a man under control of an other—seen many 
controlled at a time, and therefore he concludes 
that all of us may have been, probably were, under 
magnetic influences, and seemed to see what we 
saw not. But he would be so obliged, I imagine, 
were he present at a seance, to confess that he 
never saw “magnetic subjects” act so absolutely 
unlike any other such “subjects” he has seen, 
that he might if modest come to question his 
own knowledge of his tavorite science. He is best 
answered on the spot. Let him go there. Obvi- 
ously, I assert, the “spirits” I saw at the Eddys’ 
are the re-incarnated souls of dead human beings ; 
and | think that such of my readers as believe my 
narrative of what I saw will so conclude; but | 
shall be offended with no one who declines to be- 
lieve it; for | am such a “doubting Thomas” that 
I could not fully trust any one, not even my best 
and most tried friend, under the circumstances. 


Salmon fishing on the Lower Columbia River, 
Oregon, has been unusually successful this past 
season. The best part of the season is from April 
to August: this year the largest number of salmon 
was taken in July. The thirteen canning establish- 
ments on the river did not take less than an average 
of 15,000 every night during the month. During 
the season about 1,000,000 salmon were caught, 
each averaging, when dressed, sixteen pounds. 
About 750,000 of these were canned, the remainder 
salted and barreled. Every one who has eaten 
salmon, properly canned, knows that it is nice, but 
probably few know the fact that from the time the 
salmon is caught until it is ready for market it pass- 
es through twenty-seven hands; the can in which 
the salmon is put employs ten men in the process 
of making; the case in which the cans are packed 
employs in the manufacture five men, making in 
all torty-two persons necessary in a regular estab- 
lishment to prepare a can of salmon, from the 
catching the fish until it is ready for shipment. It 
is no unusual matter ivr one of the large canneries 
to prepare for market 25,000 one-pound cans ina 


Home-Taks, dy John Humphrey Noyes. A 
duodecimo volume of some three hundred pages 
with the above title is now in preparation and 
will be published the early part of next year’ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture fo: 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
facturei Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 








THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford. Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
{Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Humz- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Fatth ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,” ** Spirit 
ual Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Onetda Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’ ‘Dixon: and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrusNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,” the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and Noth Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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